THE GREAT TUDORS

Queen, politically and intellectually a Protestant, was yet
in temperament Catholic enough to raise the hopes of the
Papal Party. The revenues of the Church were attacked,
both by Elizabeth, whose Treasury was empty and whose
needs were pressing, and by her courtiers, true successors of
the rapacious Protestants of Edward VPs reign, of whose
greed Martin Bucer wrote,

" It is nothing but sacrilege and lessing the revenues of
the Crucified Lord."

Was it surprising that Matthew Parker, now over fifty,
after years full of change and anxiety, should be reluctant to
take up such a burden ? He protested to Cecil,
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I should be inwardly heavy and sorry that his
[Bacon's] favourable affection should procure me any-
thing above the reach of my ability, whereby I should
dishonest myself, and disappoint the expectation of such
as may think that in me, which I know is not; but
specially I might clog and cumber my conscience to
Godward."
In no weak recoil from office, he added,
" If I might be bolder with you . . . of all places in
England I would wish to bestow most my time in the
University. I pray you, either help I be quite for-
gotten, or else so appointed that I be not entangled of
new with the concurre of the world."
After a visit to London early in 1559, when he preached
at PauPs Cross, he wrote to Bacon :
" concerning a certain office you named to me, [clearly
the Archbishopric] God grant it chanceth not on
arrogant man, neither on fainthearted man nor on
covetous man. The first shall both sit in his own light,
and shall discourage his fellows to join with him in unity
of doctrine, which must be their whole strength. . . -
The second man would be too weak to commune with
the adversaries, who would be the stouter for his
pusillanimity. The third man not worth his bread,
profitable for no estate in any Christian commonwealth
to serve it rightly."
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